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From the Editor’s Watchtower 


“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to speak of many 
things.” No walrus abides hereabouts, so we shall attempt to 
“speak of the many things” which he might—or might not—have 
had in mind. 

Perhaps you noted the changed color of our cover page. If you 
don’t like this shade perhaps the one next month will suit—any- 
way, in response to some readers’ suggestions, we're “changing col- 
ors” each month through May. Also, how do you like the change 
in page stock? Isn’t it easier to read? 

Recently, I spoke at a teachers’ meeting in Henderson, North 
Carolina. They have there a fine, medium-sized high school with 
a progressive, congenial principal, W. D. Payne. After the meet- 
ing “Bing” Miller, physical education teacher and coach, volun- 
teered to show me his “domain.”. . . The gymnasium, showers, 
locker-plan, plus all the equipment, charts, graphs, schedules, ideas 
and program ambitions of the courteous guide, left an impression 
with me of one of the finest physical education and health pro- 
gram “setups” I’ve seen in schools of that size, about sixteen teach- 
ers. It would bear visiting by principals and physical education 
directors. 

The other day, I ran across a school curriculum plan really 
“practical”—or maybe “vocational.” The curriculum includes 
courses in sled building, basket weaving, and ivory carving. The 
school is a five-teacher school at Point Barrow, Alaska. Enrollees 
—182 native Eskimos. 

Time was when Dad had to work hard in the evening to get 
the correct answer to Sonny’s arithmetic problems. If you're in- 
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terested in this whole problem of “home work” listen to “What? 
No Night Work?”, on the “Wings of the Martins” program (U. S. 
Office of Education) Wednesday, February 15th, 9:30-10:00, EST, 
NBC, Blue Network. 

Principals—don’t miss reading Dr. Knudsen’s article in this 
issue on “The High School Principal as Supervisor”—or the other 
articles. “Words of wisdom” (and books for further “wisdom”), 
for southern teachers particularly, will be found in the article by 
A. K. King on “We Should Study the South.” Following the gen- 
eral suggestion of the ancient coffee shop poster “If you like our 
coffee, tell others—if you don’t like it—tell us,” we would be glad 
to receive your helpful suggestions on types of articles you like— 
or dislike. 

District meetings of the Progressive Education Association al- 
ways draw a good crowd. I’ve seen them in Portland, Oregon; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; and recently in Greensboro, North Car- 
olina. Some people come to play in the “offense”—others in self 
“defense.” . . . By the way, have you read John Dewey’s most re- 
cent thoughts on progressive education? (Experience and Educa- 
tion. New York: Macmillan Co. $1.25). If you haven’t—well, 
I've indirectly suggested getting it! It’s interesting, and needs to 
be read and digested by conservatives in education, but particu- 
larly by “ultra-progressives.” 

Incidentally, did you note the article on “100 Books for the 
Professional Library” in our January number? You can get re- 
prints of the article from the Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, for 10c each. 
Stamps are acceptable. It might be a good present to send to a 
professional friend. 

For next month or the following, depending on space, look 
forward to the following articles: “A Modern Commencement Pro- 
gram,” by W. D. Payne; “Principles for Teachers,” by Daniel P. 
Eginton, New York University; ““The School Librarian in the High 
School Program,” by Mary Peacock Douglas; “Public Relations 
and the High School Principal,” by Guy B. Phillips; “From a 
School Radio Program to a City-Wide Project,” by Eunice E. 
Kneece; “Implications of the Junior College Movement for Public 
Education in the South,” by Walter Crosby Eells. Also, articles by 
Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, North Carolina State Department of 
Public Instruction, Dr. G. W. Rosenlof, University of Nebraska, 
Dr. Nelson L. Bossing, University of Minnesota, and others. 

Disturbing ideas are always coming to the front to jar tradi- 
tional practices—which is a good thing. After an investigation of 
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pupil eye strain caused by blackboard work, the National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology in England recommended that dark 
blue chalk on yellow boards replace the traditional white chalk on 
blackboards. Their report claims a 10 per cent saving in copying 
time and a 15.4 per cent increase in reading rapidity. 

Well, there’s this to be said—a few yards of yellow “yellow- 
board” with a touch of dark blue chalk here and there might at 
least add “color” to many drab classrooms, don’t you think? 


Local Participation in School Support 


Among the recommendations of the Governor’s Commission on 
Education in North Carolina is one to permit “one or more local 
districts as now constituted under the county-wide organization” 
to vote a local supplemental tax to provide additional services not 
possible under the state appropriation for schools. With this 
move, we are in hearty accord. 

The objection has been raised that this policy would violate 
the principle of “equal and uniform” provision for schools through- 
out a county-wide district, since usually the wealthier industrial 
communities and surrounding territory would be the first to vote 
such supplemental taxes, and rural communities or backward 
urban areas would lag. 

While there is some merit in this line of reasoning, North Car- 
olina already finances on a statewide basis a basic minimum pro- 
gram for eight months of school. It is difficult to visualize in a 
practical way the state providing from state funds much more 
than that in the immediate future. To avoid a static condition 
settling upon our schools, the alternative of permitting local areas 
to decide by vote whether they desire to add to the state minimum 
program appears sound. 

The advantages that would result are: (1) the prevention of 
further special legislation to create in certain counties this privi- 
lege of voting supplemental taxes (two counties secured this in the 
1937 session); (2) would keep intact the county-wide district, since 
districts voting supplemental levies would still be a part of the 
county district and not an independent district, as such; (3) would 
permit wide-awake communities with vision and ability to forge 
ahead in establishing school improvements and lead the way in 
educational progress; (4) would permit “districts as now consti- 
tuted in the county-wide district,” which voted the tax, to properly 
compensate their teachers and principals in a financial way for 
outstanding effort. This would provide teachers and principals 
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additional opportunities in more districts for salaries above the 
dead level of the state salary schedule as a reward for superior 
achievement and advanced professional training. 

Progress in school work comes about through intelligent initia- 
tive, here and there, of wide-awake communities, under the able 
leadership of competent principals and teachers. They should not 
be hampered by undue restriction in voting supplemental taxes 
above the state minimum program until the state itself can pro- 
vide the additional funds necessary. 


Educational News—Facts—Events 


Another school system goes 6-4-4! Jefferson City, Missouri, 
is reorganizing under its new building program into a system of 
several six-year elementary schools, a four-year junior high school, 
and a four-year combination senior high school and junior col- 
lege. .. . The annual meeting of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges will be held at Grand Rapids, Michigan, March 
2-4. 

In the New Rochelle, New York, schools a committee of fifteen 
pupils, from the fifth to the twelfth grade, meets with the super- 
intendent to discuss general school policies and possible improve- 
ments. . . . Speech Education is the topic for special emphasis 
during the current school year in Iowa schools, according to Miss 
Agnes Samuelson, the Iowa superintendent of public instruction. 

In a recent reorganization in the Cleveland, Ohio, public 
schools all reference to grades in the lower elementary fields has 
been dropped and pupils are segregated into “levels of progress.” 
. . » Ridgefield, Washington, elementary schools follow a similar 
practice but this system divides the customary first six-grade pe- 
riod into two three-year departments. 

A plan whereby a Teacher Personnel Committee recommends 
new teachers to the superintendent and board of education is in 
successful operation in the Springfield, Missouri, school system. 
. . » After a series of careful experiments, Arthur H. Bryan, Science 
Department, Baltimore City College of Baltimore, concludes that 
used textbooks, unless very dirty and dilapidated, are very un- 
likely to serve as carriers of infectious diseases. 

In the Dunn, North Carolina, High School, Superintendent 
E. G. Bourne reports successful weekly assembly programs, each 
sponsored by individual student organizations, with a small cash 
prize going to the program voted best each month. . . . Students 
in the Denver, Colorado, schools are developing a series of motion 
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pictures dealing with health, recreation, housing, and similar sub- 
jects. 

Before acting on a serious discipline case, J. M. Hough, prin- 
cipal, Apex, North Carolina, reports that he secures a written 
statement from each teacher and activity sponsor who has worked 
with the student. . . . Oread High School in Lawrence, Kansas, 
conducts a class in social dancing for beginners as a part of 
its physical-education program. . . . Henderson, North Carolina, 
High School this year installed a course in Home Economics for 
boys. 

Charles H. Judd, formerly head, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, was recently appointed director of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration program of education. . . . The 
school board of Pueblo, Colorado, recently passed a rule requiring 
all pupils above the fourth grade to learn “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

A credit course in radio work was recently added to the high 
school curriculum in Laporte, Minnesota. Fundamentally it is 
a scientific course touching the fields of electricity, physics, and 
actual radio operation through using the facilities of the school 
station WOWBO. . . . The North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion meets March 16-18 in Raleigh. 

Several buses in the Cazenovia Central School District in New 


York State run two schedules in the afternoon to permit high 
school students to take part in extra-curriculum activities. They 
leave at 3 P.M. for the regular schedule and several buses return 
at 5 P.M. for students in extra-curriculum activities. 


Have You Read? 


Have you any free time? Few of us have much, but any one 
of the following books could well help us spend an evening or 
two very pleasantly, and perhaps with real profit. They are non- 
professional in nature but are nevertheless allied with a teacher's 
work in a broad sense and will prove very interesting reading. 


Two Lifetimes in One. Marie Beynon Ray. Indianapolis: The 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. Pp. 311. 1938. $1.96. 

A book (in its third printing already) sets forth methods of 
how never to be tired, how to have energy to burn. (We teachers 
need this, don’t we?) It embodies authoritative methods employed 
by psychiatrists to find causes of the individual’s fatigue and then 
gives suggested cures. It is a key to energy. A recent account of 
the author revealed that she is not merely setting forth a theory— 
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she is noted for her own energy and has thus practically applied 
the rule to herself. This book gives the key to how to work harder 
and not be tired, as well as how to play harder and not be tired. 


Frontiers of Enchantment. William R. Leigh. New York: Simon 
and Schuster. 1938. Pp. 299. $3.00. 

An artist, with keen observation and memory, sets down this 
vivid word picture of Africa which reveals a colorful, fascinating 
country. He pictures the jungle scenes, and the many types of un- 
usual animals with such clarity and such graphic description it 
makes entrancing reading. As an example, “the chameleon 
changes from the color of lettuce-green, very easily to a metallic 
purple brown (however, a bit of him turns sky-blue and another 
bit vermillion).” And, “the rocks cast long shadows that undu- 
lated in streaks of lavender across the rolling terrain we had 
climbed from the plains.” 

Zebras, gazelles, antelopes, as well as gorillas and giraffes and 
their habits are described vividly in this interesting book. 


High School Dances 


Twelve Chicago high schools are pioneering in meeting the 
leisure and social needs of high school pupils. 

Dances are held in the gymnasiums of these twelve schools 
every Friday evening from 8:30 to 12:00. Dancing lessons are given 
at seven o'clock before each party. The dances are under school 
management and only high school pupils may attend. At present, 
music is being furnished at little or no cost by the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Musicians. Each pupil pays ten cents per evening. The 
effects of this enrichment of the social and leisure life of Chicago's 
adolescents whose parents are poor should be evident upon the in- 
cidence of crime and personality maladjustments of the Windy 
City’s youth. 


A County School Catechism 


Those who realize the increased importance today of an active 
public relations program will be interested in the “Kanawha 
County School Catechism” published by Superintendent Birgil L. 
Flinn of Charleston, West Virginia. In acquainting the staff, pu- 
pils, parents, and taxpayers with the county schools, questions and 
answers are published on such matters as the school plant, the 
teaching staff, enrollment, curricula, health service, innovations, 
achievements and needs. 














Happenings in High Schools 
KX 


A Bargain Cafeteria’ 


Bells School, a consolidated rural school in Chatham County, 
North Carolina, has arranged cafeteria facilities to serve hot 
lunches to every pupil enrolled, regardless of financial status. The 
cafeteria has been operating since October, 1938, and already about 
125 pupils, or over one third of the school enrollment, avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. 

Prior to establishing the cafeteria, an observation was made by 
the faculty and Parent-Teachers Association that a large number of 
the pupils bought candy for their lunches from local stores. As 
a result the Parent-Teachers Association made arrangements to 
equip and sponsor a school cafeteria. The cafeteria operates un- 
der the management of a young lady in the community who has 
had training in home economics. WPA and NYA help was pro- 
cured. The manager and these helpers work under the super- 
vision of the home economics department of the high school. The 
girls in this department assist in making out menus and serving. 

A large part of the food used in the cafeteria is brought by 
children from their homes. A check list was given each child in 
school on which to check the kind and amount of raw products 
he could supply. In return for this food, meal tickets are given. 
An average of about forty pupils daily pay for hot lunches in this 
manner. 

The others may receive a well-balanced lunch for five cents. 
Soup, vegetable plates, sometimes including a little meat, hot choc- 
olate, sandwiches, or ice cream, all furnish opportunities for va- 
riety in menus. 

Although many of the student customers are paying with prod- 
uce, the cafeteria receives an average of five dollars in cash a day. 
The popularity of the cafeteria is still increasing. 


Our Photography Club’ 


Recently the Photography Club of our school had a window 
display in one of the main stores of the city which created so much 


1In this article B. H. Tharrington, Principal, Bells Consolidated School, Chatham 
County, North Carolina, describes their plan for handling bargain lunches in a rural 
high and elementary school. 

2In this article S. G. Chappell, Principal of the Charles L. Coon High School, Wil- 
son, North Carolina, tells how a Photography Club made a name for itself in their 
high school. 
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interest it was kept there for more than two weeks. Thousands of 
people stopped to see it. There was much local newspaper com- 
ment, and announcements about it were made through station 
WGTM. 

In the display were pictures and explanations showing all 
phases of elementary photography, placards explaining what had 
been done, pin-hole cameras, developing and enlarging equipment, 
and various samples of work done. Nothing was barred so long 
as it had merit and was related to photography or to this club. 

The idea of a photography club originated three years ago 
with Mr. Helms, then president of our Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion. After our conversation, I arranged with Mrs. Dorothy Eagles, 
teacher in our high school, to try out the idea. 

During the first year, about thirty students were in the club. 
Before school opened in the fall of the second year, the club had 
become sufficiently popular to require an advanced group which 
was placed in charge of Mr. George Willard, Science teacher in 
our high school. Mrs. Eagles continued her work with the new 
beginners. 

Students became photography-conscious. Cameras were evident 
here and there in auditorium programs, on the athletic field, at 
school functions, and elsewhere. They “covered” important news 
for the school paper, and in each case made the exposures, devel- 
oped the films, and made the prints. 

At the beginning of the third year three groups were necessary. 
The advanced members assist in programs over station WGTM in 
the “Camera Club of the Air.” 

It is our opinion that we are possibly accomplishing more with 
this group than with any other similar extra-curricular group. We 
like it, the students like it, and the patrons of the school like it. 


Notice to Writers 


We are glad to welcome articles and other contributions from 
readers of The High School Journal. The preferred length for 
major articles is approximately 1,200-2,000 words. However, we 
are especially glad to welcome shorter manuscripts dealing with 
practical school innovations, experiments, improvements, and suc- 
cesses, running from fifty to five hundred words, such as the two 
articles above. Manuscripts should be typewritten, double-spaced, 
and submitted to Roben J. Maaske, Editor, The High School 
Journal, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 





The High School Principal as Supervisor 


CHARLES W. KNUDSEN 
Professor of Secondary Education, Peabody College 


KR 


HE TERM supervision has meant different things in different 

stages of our educational development. In the beginnings of 
American education, supervision was a term used to designate the 
general oversight of schools. That use of the term is still current. 
There are, however, added meanings of the term which have taken 
on significance as teachers have learned more about the teaching 
and learning processes, and as they have become more concerned 
to inquire into the reasons for the existence of the public school. 


SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF SUPERVISION 

The most significant aspect of the meaning of supervision at 
the present time has to do with teaching-learning situations. Super- 
vision may be defined briefly as a term to designate the activities 
by which someone helps a teacher to bring about an improvement 
in a teaching-learning situation. The use of the word improve- 
ment in this definition implies, of course, that supervision includes 
the provision and utilization of means of measurement and evalu- 
ation whereby evidence may be obtained on which to base a judg- 
ment about improvement. 

An explanation of the meaning of a teaching-learning situa- 
tion will add to the clarity of the foregoing definition of supervi- 
sion. We may regard a teaching-learning situation in any instance 
as a series of relationships among a teacher, a learner, a sought 
goal, and materials. Such a series of relationships may be dia- 
grammatically represented by a tetrahedron, one vertex of which is 
labeled T to represent a teacher, another P to represent a pupil or 
learner, another G to represent the goal toward which the learner 
strives, and the fourth M to represent the materials with which 
the learner reacts as he seeks his goal. 

A class represents a teacher in charge of a number of pupils, 
P,, Py, Pg ...- Pn, none of whom is just like any other pupil in 
the group. Each of these pupils is seeking to achieve some goal, 
G, that is not exactly like the goal of any other pupil, and each 
pupil is using materials, M, that are not exactly like the materials 
used by another in the group. Consequently, a teaching-learning 
situation for a class may be represented by a series of tetrahedrons 
as follows: 
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G, G, &3 Gn 

The lines represent relationships between the several principal 
factors to be considered. Other relationships will immediately 
suggest themselves to the reader. Thus, there are relationships 
among the pupils themselves that both teacher and pupils should 
consider. There are relationships among the goals the several 
pupils strive to attain, and obviously there are important rela- 
tionships between the goals the pupils strive to attain and the ac- 
cepted goals of the society that supports the school. There are re- 
lationships between the teacher, T, and other teachers of other 
groups or the same group. There are relationships between the 
teacher and the community, and between the pupil and the com- 
munity in which he lives. 


IMPROVING TEACHING-LEARNING RELATIONSHIPS 


Supervision may be considered then as the means by which im- 
provements are brought about in the relationships suggested by 
the above description of a teaching-learning situation. It may be 
noted that this concept of a teaching-learning situation is not com- 
patible with either the notion of a child-centered school or of a 
teacher-centered school. It is intended, however, that this concept 
of a teaching-learning situation places squarely on both teacher 
and supervisor a great share of the responsibility for establishing 
conditions that will foster continuous and progressive growth. 
Very plainly stated, this means that those who constitute the ad- 
ministrative, supervisory, and instructional staff of a school must 
make it their business to be concerned about the direction in which 
the pupil’s growth leads him. 

If the foregoing brief description of the essentials of supervision 
be accepted, it follows that the kinds of activities in which super- 
visors principally engage would be rather clearly implied, as would 
the knowledge necessary for supervisory work. 


PRINCIPAL’S QUALIFICATIONS AS SUPERVISOR 


First, since supervision is primarily an enterprise involving 
human relationships, the supervisor should know how to deal with 
people successfully. Second, a knowledge of the psychology of 
learning and the manner in which children develop is clearly im- 
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plied. Third, the relationships among teacher, pupils, and com- 
munity imply a penetrating understanding of the purposes of edu- 
cation in a democracy. Fourth, the supervisor should be an ex- 
cellent teacher. In addition, the supervisor should be a person 
who is well informed in the major fields of knowledge and one 
who has an active inclination to keep informed. 

When we come to consider the high-school principal as a super- 
visor in the light of the requirements for supervision and in the 
further light of several facts that will be pointed out shortly, it 
will be evident that the high-school principal as a rule has not 
reached the status that rightfully should be his as a supervisory 
officer. The first yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction published in 1928 presented evidence that 
the high-school principal devoted far less of his time and effort to 
the improvement of teaching-learning situations than it appeared 
he should devote to such work. The monograph on Administra- 
tion and Supervision published as one of the reports of the Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education in 1932 revealed a similar 
situation. 


REASONS FOR SUPERVISORY “LAG” 


Space will not permit an extended discussion of the reasons 
for this apparent lack of participation of the high-school principal 
in supervisory work, but a few of the principal reasons will be 
mentioned briefly. The first and most pertinent reason, in the 
writer's opinion, is the principal’s lack of preparation for super- 
vision. Most principals go directly from teaching into the work 
of the principalship. Their preparation is not unlike that of other 
teachers in the school. Very infrequently has their attention been 
directed to problems connected with the improvement of teaching- 
learning situations. 

In the case of most of us who began our work as a principal 
under the circumstances outlined, we naturally did the kind of 
things we knew how to do, such as keeping the records, acting as 
chore-boy around the high school, handling cases of misconduct, 
and spending hours of effort in doing the kinds of things a well- 
trained clerical worker could have done infinitely better than we 
could do them. Often we succeeded better in keeping our posi- 
tions if we did not concern ourselves with problems of improving 
teaching-learning situations. 

A second reason for the failure of the high-school principal to 
supervise, or even to learn how to supervise, is due to the fact 
that there is no clear-cut differentiation between the duties of the 
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superintendent and the high-school principal with respect to prob- 
lems of supervising high-school instruction. A third reason resides 
in the fact that many high-school principals have to spend most 
of their time in teaching. Often the principal is nothing more 
than the head teacher who receives a few dollars extra per month 
for keeping the records and answering the telephone. 

A fourth and perhaps one of the most potent reasons is that 
the public demands little of a high-school principal in the way of 
supervision. Often the patrons of the high school aided and 
abetted by teachers who, having never experienced supervision, 
are against it, can see no reason for attempting to supervise the 
work of teachers who meet the requirements for a high-school cer- 
tificate. All too frequently, the patrons through their representa- 
tives, the school-board members, feel quite competent to supervise 
the teachers. 

Not very long ago the writer gravely offended a school-board 
member who was complaining at the vast amount of supervisory 
work she had to do, when he suggested that she give it up and use 
her influence with the board to hire a principal who was compe- 
tent to do such work without board members’ assistance. 


SUPERVISION AND CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The past decade has witnessed a movement in the South which 
has brought added weight to the argument that the high-school 
principal should become a supervisor. This program is some- 
times referred to as a program of curriculum development and 
sometimes as a program to improve instruction. In those locali- 
ties where high-school principals have been alert enough to afford 
the necessary leadership to such programs, they have gained an 
added professional prestige and an added respect from the com- 
munity that ought to encourage those whose efforts may have been 
too frequently rebuffed or too frequently postponed in the past. 

In the opinion of competent observers it is not uncommon to 
find one or more teachers in a high school who are taking a more 
active part in these programs than the principals. When such 
cases are brought to light, the principal suffers a loss of prestige 
that he can scarcely compensate for even by the exercise of his 
administrative authority. The past fifteen years have witnessed 
a change in the attitude of many persons to a stuffed shirt whether 
that shirt be on an educator or a scalawag. 


Tue PRINCIPAL AS AN EDUCATIONAL LEADER 
The opportunity for a high-school principal to assume his 
rightful place as an educational leader and as a supervisor seems 
to have been emphasized in the demands for a better curriculum 
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and for better teaching. Now may we turn our attention to some 
of the places to make a new beginning. Despite the claim so 
long current among secondary school principals that the colleges 
literally “rode the necks” of the high schools, the colleges and 
universities of the country are perhaps doing more in revising old 
teaching and curriculum practices than the high schools are do- 
ing. The elementary school has long been in the ascendancy with 
respect to both these matters. 

In order to catch up with the educational procession, high- 
school principals need to get busy. Many who have refrained 
from taking an active interest in programs of curriculum develop- 
ment because they wanted first to have the evidence that changed 
curriculum practices were educationally desirable now have evi- 
dence. The study in evaluation from the experience of thirty 
schools in the Eight-year Study of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation and Wrightstone’s study have presented evidence to in- 
dicate that, even with prevailing methods of evaluation, schools 
with revised curriculum practices make at least as good showing 
through the achievement of pupils as do schools that have not 
changed their traditional practices. 


THe Way To IMPROVEMENT 

The first thing that needs to be suggested to the high-school 
principal is that he become better informed. In some cases the 
principal can overcome the gaps in his preparation by again be- 
coming a self-directed student. More often he will need the stim- 
ulation that comes from educational leaders in graduate schools 
and from association with others of his fraternity who are engaged 
in a program of self-improvement in the graduate school. The 
seeming innumerable demands on a principal’s time when he is 
at his regular school post often crowd out serious study entirely. 
Hence, there is an added advantage in making an opportunity to 
attend college again. 

That there are substitutes for added preparation in establish- 
ing one’s leadership of a group of teachers cannot be denied, but 
once it becomes generally known that a given principal is holding 
his place by playing cheap politics, or falling back on the advan- 
tages which are his by virtue of his administrative prerogatives, 
that principal is likely to be rapidly on the way to professional 
extinction. Added preparation for the supervisory phases of a 
principal’s responsibility appears to be the surest way of re-estab- 
lishing a prestige that often may be close to the vanishing point. 

A second way of improving one’s ability to participate success- 
fully in supervision is to take an active part in programs and 
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projects supported or directed by state departments of education, 
by state or endowed universities, or by regional agencies of one 
kind and another. We have already referred to programs of cur- 
riculum development directed by state departments of education. 

Opportunities for participation in programs of in-service train- 
ing of teachers that rely for their guidance on state and endowed 
universities are open to principals in practically all high schools. 
Participation in the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards sponsored by a joint committee of the several regional ac- 
crediting agencies, or the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Curricula sponsored by the Southern Association are open to many 
principals who will indicate an active interest. 

A third way of gaining added insight into the possibilities of 
the supervision of teaching is through travel and observation. 
Unfortunately, principals often cannot make arrangements for 
leave during the regular school year. Some of the best principals 
make an opportunity to visit one or more good high schools when 
going to or returning from an educational meeting of regional or 
national scope. It is a mistake to assume that one must travel 
long distances to see high schools in which principals are taking 
an active interest in supervisory work. 

Some of the best programs to be observed are to be found in 
every state of the Southeastern region. For example, in each of 
the southern states included in the Southern Association may be 
found two or three high schools that are participants in the study 
sponsored by the Southern Association. These schools will bear 
watching. Each has made a rather definite approach to a problem 
in curriculum development in which attention is directly focused 
on an improvement in teaching-learning situations. It should be 
possible through this study to demonstrate forcefully the signifi- 
cance of the high-school principal as a supervisor. The value of a 
study of this type extends far beyond the walls of the individual 
participating schools. 


OpporTUNITY KNOCKs 

No group of educational workers has a better opportunity for 
professional advancement, or a better opportunity for rendering 
a much needed educational service than does the group of high- 
school principals. Will this group find its rightful place in plan- 
ning an adequate educational program, or will it overlook the op- 
portunity? If larger numbers of this group become zealous in 
one or more of the ways of self-improvement mentioned above, 
there can be little doubt that the first alternative will become a 
reality. 

















Developing a Guidance Program 
in Salisbury 
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N THIS article, an attempt is made to portray guidance as it is 
Vice worked out in Boyden High School, Salisbury, North 
Carolina. Only a part of the complete program is given but from 
these specific examples, the general plan can be seen. 

Salisbury teachers and officials are hampered by the usual dif- 
ficulties. Classes are large; the teaching load is heavy; the de- 
mands of the academic subjects are exacting. Yet, because they 
feel that guidance is an important part of education, the groups 
are sponsoring class activities, home room organizations, student 
council participation, and a health and physical education pro- 


gram. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE GUIDANCE PERIOD 


Time has been provided for the basic guidance functions. This 
consists of thirty minutes every morning between the second and 
the third periods of the school day. Also, lunch periods and after 
school hours are included for the health and physical education 
program. The Monday period is devoted to student council work, 
Tuesday to class meetings, Wednesday to home room guidance, 
Thursday to general assembly, and Friday to unscheduled needs. 

The student council has the following organization: 


1. Main council 


a. Officers of student body, class presidents, and chairmen of 
committees. 


b. Committees: Citizenship, traffic, house and grounds, ath- 
letics, home room, social, study hall, auditorium, lost and 
found, elections, and publicity. 


2. Sub council 
a. Home room chairmen and officers of the student body. 


The activities of this council consist of: maintaining a school 
store, sponsoring a social standards conference each year, serving 
on the above mentioned and additional committees, and taking 
part in civic undertakings. 
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The council meetings are on Monday: 
1. Main council—once each month. 
2. Sub council—once each month. 
3. Combined council (main and sub council) once each month. 


Tuesday assemblies follow a cycle during a period of six weeks, 
as follows: 
Girls’ assembly. 
Boys’ assembly. 
Freshmen-Seniors. 
Sophomores- Juniors. 
Freshmen-Seniors. 
Sophomores- Juniors. 


PFT ey? FY 


Each class has a theme: Freshmen—Orientation for the fall 
semester and Discovering Talents for the spring semester; Sopho- 
mores—Customs and Manners or Going Places and Doing Things; 
Juniors—Biography; and Seniors—Vocations. 

For each class there is an adviser and an assistant adviser. 
These, in close cooperation with representatives of the group, at- 
tempt to set up a program which will discover the potentialities 
of their group members and develop self-direction. 


WELCOMING THE FRESHMEN 


A few examples will suffice to show how the program is being 
conducted. The freshman class, approximately three hundred in 
number, approached the opening of the 1938-39 school term with 
a certain amount of apprehension. All would be new and strange. 
Even though they had had the courses of study explained during 
their last semester in junior high school, and even though they had 
made out their individual schedules, they realized that things were 
only beginning. 

But there was little foundation for their misgivings. Their 
advisers and the student council were planning for them. They 
were told that their first day in Boyden High School would be the 
afternoon before the student body reported. When they arrived, 
their principal, advisers, deans, home-room teachers, and student 
body president greeted them. Then the student council showed 
them to their home rooms, gave them mimeographed floor plans of 
the building, conducted them on a tour of the building, and finally 
entertained them at an informal tea in the cafeteria. 

After the school year had begun, their orientation continued. 
Informal talks by upperclassmen, skits by freshman home rooms, 
plays written and presented by representatives of the class—all has 
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unfolded and will continue to unfold high school life to the in- 
dividuals of the group. Citizenship in the library, cafeteria, study 
halls, gymnasium, class rooms, and on the grounds; awards—indi- 
vidual and class; courses of study and where they lead; require- 
ments for graduation; and qualifications for class officers are sub- 
jects included in the orientation outline. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 

Another example is the first 1938-39 girls’ assembly. Personal 
Attractiveness was the subject. Senior girls from the class in jour- 
nalism wrote a skit in which they stressed good health, cleanliness, 
and careful grooming as requisites for attractiveness. 

Two features of the skit aroused much interest. The first of 
these was a guessing contest. Key portions of advertisements which 
deal with health and personal attractiveness were read; then the 
girls guessed the advertisement. The second was the choosing of 
one girl from each home room by that group, as the most attractive, 
considering health, cleanliness, and careful grooming. These girls 
appeared on the stage as part of the skit. 

Under the direction of a student program committee, assisted 
by the home room teacher and the class advisers, programs have 
been suggested for the home room activities of each class. How- 
ever, if these suggstions do not meet the needs of a home room 
group, that group may plan for itself another type of activity; 
otherwise the purpose of the period would be defeated. 

Here, also, the work of one class is enough to illustrate what 
is being done. The outline for the freshmen class program is: 

1. Study of Each Student’s Schedule (this is to be done at the be- 
ginning of each semester). 
a. Course of study 
(1) Stress on individual’s goal 
b. Electives 
(1) Those which will benefit the individual most, con- 
sidering his course. 
c. Vocational helps 
2. Citizenship 
a. Conduct Problems for Junior High School—Set A. By Fish- 
erback and Kirkpatrick. 

(1) Real life problems are presented. Through a study of 
these problems the student sees himself in similar sit- 
uations. He and the group solve problems through 
discussions. 

b. Boyden High School standards of citizenship 

(1) Cooperation, dependability, thoroughness, self-reliance, 
courtesy, honesty, initiative, punctuality, neatness, 

thrift, leadership, and care of health. 
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a. Stories illustrating these 
b. Discussion of standards 
c. Rating of students on standards of citizenship 
(1) Rated by himself, by student group of home room, by 
home room teacher. 
(2) Suggestions as to how each individual may improve, 
if rating shows weakness. 
3. Biography 
a. The High Trail. By Starbuck. 
(1) Read for enjoyment with hope that character may be 
caught. 
(2) Outline of manual to be used in discussions. 
b. Biographical selections from literature text—Good Com- 
panions. 
(1) Unit five, “Choosing a Career” 
(2) Unit three, “In Step with the Scientist” 
(3) Unit ten, “Turning the Radio Dial” 
4. Student Analysis—A Questionnaire 
a. Social record, education, talents, health, etc. 
b. Autobiography—limited to two pages 
c. Standard test 
5. Hobbies for Holidays 
a. Hobbies of individuals 
b. Articles on hobbies 
c. Plans for vacation 
6. Work Book (if time permits) 
a. The Looking Glass Self or Word Picture of Myself 
(1) Real snapshot of self 
(2) Paragraph giving appearance 
a. Good points—as features, posture, grooming, dress, 
etc. 
b. Weak points to be improved 
(3) Desired “high points” of personality 
a. List of desired qualities or skills as: to play tennis 
or football, to skate, to control temper. 
(4) Procedure in acquiring “High Points” 
a. Outline program that will be helpful 
(1) Example—You wish to learn to express yourself, 
to join in the conversation. 
a. Observe those who talk well; discover their 
success. 
b. Imitate conversation you like especially. 
c. Make effort to talk at home, in school classes, 
with friends. 
(5) Around the clock with myself 
a. Number of meals, hours of work, play and sleep, 
etc. 
b. Life well balanced 
c. Changes needed 
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(6) My vocation 
a. High school subjects that will prove helpful 
b. Student activities that may prove helpful 
c. Work and other experiences that should be sought 
during vacation 
d. Training beyond school necessary or desirable. 


GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES IN THE HoME-ROOM 


Throughout the four classes, a wide range of learning expe- 
rience is provided in the home-room activities, for example: par- 
ticipating in discussions, filling out inquiry forms thereby realizing 
the inclusiveness of one’s personality, engaging in debates and 
panel discussions, using the library materials and facilities, keeping 
cumulative notebooks, dramatizing certain situations, comparing 

various types of self-rating, observing and appraising the behavior 

of others, observing and appraising certain aspects of one’s own 

present and past behavior, studying significant case histories, en- 
gaging in reflective thinking concerning life goals and values. 

A glimpse of the physical education and health programs shows 
groups in class periods, during lunch hours and after school en- 
joying badminton, deck or ring tennis, boo-boo, horseshoe, paddle 
tennis, volley ball, hoop tennis, shuffle board, tag football, soccer, 
bean bag, and ping pong. Inexperienced players are taught; ex- 
perienced ones are cheered to greater achievement; and fun 
abounds. 

As has been said, this article does not attempt to give the com- 
plete guidance program of Boyden High School. Instead, it has 
undertaken to formulate the general outline and give specific il- 
lustrations of how the program is being carried out. 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A selected bibliography of materials used consisted of: 





1. Material used as basis of class and home-room programs 

a. Living Through Biography—The Starbuck Series. World 
Book Company, New York. 

(1) The High Trail—Freshmen 
(2) Actions Speak—Sophomores 
(3) Real Persons—Junior 

b. Conduct Problems for Junior High School Grades—Set A. 
Fisherback and Kirkpatrick. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Atlanta. 

c. Home Room Programs For Four Year High Schools—J. C. 
Wright. The Extra Curricular Publishing Co., 1429 Concert 
Street, Keokuk, Iowa. 

d. The Student Thinks It Through—Everett V. Perkins. Ginn 

and Co., Atlanta. 
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e.One Hundred Guidance Lessons—F. S. Endicott. Inter- 
national Text Book Co., Scranton, Pa. 

f. The Builder—Lancing. The Bruce Publishing Co., New York. 

g. School and Life—Bennett and Hand. 

h. Designs for Personality—Bennett and Hand. 

i. Beyond High School—Bennett and Hand. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York. 

2. Youth Education Today—American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators of 1938—Sixteenth Yearbook. 1201 Sixteenth Street. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

3. The Journal of the National Education Association—September, 
1938. 





Listen to Kings! 


A dazzling array of emperors, kings, queens and ranking dip- 
lomatic figures of 17 nations will be heard in a series of weekly 
broadcasts over national networks (in honor of the New York 
World’s Fair of 1939), each Sunday through April 23, from 1:30 
to 2:00 P.M. EST. The broadcasts will include: 

On February 5—Canada: Governor General Lord Tweedsmuir; 
Feb. 12—Rumania: King Carol; Feb. 19—Norway: King Haakon; 
Feb. 26—Belgium: King Leopold III. 

On March 5—Yugoslavia: Prince Paul, regent; March 12—Italy: 
speaker pending, but Emperor Victor Emmanuel III has been ten- 
tatively scheduled; March 19—Hungary: Admiral Nicholas Horthy, 
regent; and March 26—Poland: President Ignatz Moscicki. 

On April 2—Japan: Prince Yasuhito Chichibu; April g—Sweden: 
King Gustav V or Crown Prince Gustav Adolf; and April 16— 
Brazil: President Getulio Vargas. 

Each program will be augmented by prominent speakers and 
music typical of the country originating the broadcast and should 
be of interest to students in various high school classes. 





Emphasis on Life Characteristics 


In the schools of Vidalia, Georgia, emphasis this school year 
will be placed on a fundamental life characteristic during each 
month. The schedule is: September, work; October, courtesy; 
November, honesty; December, altruism; January, thrift; Febru- 
ary, fidelity; March, cleanliness; April, temperance; and May, per- 
severance. 




















A New National Service in Guidance 
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UIDANCE will be the next great nationwide development 
(> in public education on the secondary level. 

This development comes in response to a need that has been 
universally recognized. It is emphasized in the new National Edu- 
cation Association publication, The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy. Plans for guidance are discussed at length 
in the 1938 Yearbook of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Youth Education Today. The report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Education points to guidance and life ad- 
justments as the most neglected fields of social service. The sur- 
veys of the American Youth Commission reek with evidences of 
neglect in this area of educational service. Civic, social, and pro- 
fessional organizations are making guidance major objectives. Pu- 
pils seek guidance; parents feel that it is today an essential youth 
service. 

“The time has come when first things should be put first,” said 
Commissioner John W. Studebaker recently in discussing the need 
for guidance services. “We must gear into the social and economic 
structure of which we are a part, and if the public schools do not 
render the service for which there is now a need, other agencies 
will be created to do so.” 


A New NATIONAL SERVICE 


That Commissioner Studebaker was quite serious is evidenced 
by the fact that he has recently created in the Office of Education 
an Occupational Information and Guidance Service, the primary 
function of which is to aid the states in setting up similar services 
in state departments of education. Harry A. Jager, formerly a 
high school principal in Providence, is Chief of the new Service. 
He is to be assisted by a staff of specialists and two field workers. 

Popular interest and demand insure the early establishment of 
guidance services in the public school systems that do not already 
have programs in operation. But what is needed most at this time 
is leadership in state departments of education. Provision for pro- 
viding this leadership has been made. 
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FEDERAL FuNpDs AVAILABLE 


Under a recent ruling made in the Office of Education, Federal 
teacher-training funds available to the states under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts may now be used in part to pay 
the salaries and expenses of State Supervisors of Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance. All that is necessary to enable any 
state to take advantage of this ruling, is that an acceptable supple- 
ment to the state plan for vocational education be submitted by 
State Boards to the Office of Education. 

Already Maryland has taken advantage of this opportunity and 
has employed a State Supervisor of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, who is paid in part from Federal funds. Several other 
states have plans in preparation. 

There is every reason to believe that within two years more 
than half the states of the nation will establish guidance divisions 
in their State Departments of Education. At the present time only 
three states—New York, Vermont, and Maryland—employ guidance 
supervisors. 

This new educational service will require a trained personnel, 
if it is to function effectively. Few teacher-training institutions 
have up to this time given much consideration to the preparation 
of workers in the field of guidance. Thousands of teacher-coun- 
selors, and hundreds of supervisors and local directors will be 
needed within the next few years. For the most part the pioneers 
in this new and fascinating work must be recruited from the ranks 
of teachers now employed, who are interested in real life situations 
and willing to spend some time in preparation for this specialized 
service. 

What ARE THE FUNCTIONS OF GUIDANCE 


If guidance programs are to be universally established in high 
schools, all teachers will be interested in learning just what guid- 
ance is, as conceived by Commissioner Studebaker and his asso- 
ciates. 

The following definition has been formulated: Guidance is the 
process of acquainting the individual with various ways in which he 
may discover and use his natural endowment in addition to special 
training in order that he may make a living, and live to the best 
advantage to himself and of society. 

The functions of a local occupational information and guidance 
service for a school system are conceived as falling into six broad 
groups: (1) Occupational information; (2) personal inventory; (3) 
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general counseling; (4) exploration of training opportunities; (5) 
placement; and (6) follow-up. 

Summarizing all these functions into one broad conception, the 
school through guidance services attempts to analyze the work of 
the world on the one hand and the pupils on the other, and to aid 
in bringing about a satisfying adjustment. 

Local surveys of occupational opportunities must be made. Ma- 
terials dealing with occupational information must be secured. 
Classes in “Orientation” and in “Occupations” must be organized. 
Of course, some schools are already conducting such classes under 
the title of vocational civics. 

The program contemplates a complete personal inventory of 
each pupil recorded through the use of a cumulative record system. 
The record includes (1) school marks; (2) the ratings made in in- 
telligence, achievement, aptitude, and interest tests; (3) social and 
economic background; (4) trait ratings; (5) physical and health 
data; and (6) other significant information. 

Through individual counseling which takes into consideration 
all the facts about both individuals and career possibilities, plans 
are made. Steps are taken to put these plans into operation. The 
school, perhaps in cooperation with other agencies, assumes re- 
sponsibility for placement in the occupations for which pupils have 
been trained. And finally, the efficiency of the service, in terms of 
the major objective, is measured through a follow-up of graduates 
and former pupils. 

The “educational” by-products resulting from guidance services 
aimed primarily at life adjustment are numerous. Perhaps the 
most important is that the program probably provides the best 
techniques through which the desired objective of individualized 
instruction may be realized. The program recognizes individual 
differences and places emphasis upon persons rather than subjects. 
Through what may be termed utilitarian aims, it emphasizes the 
applied values of education in relation to individual satisfactions. 

It is broader in scope than is self-evident for it deals specifically 
with health education, personality development, social relations, 
mental hygiene, and many other segments of a broad educational 
program which, to some persons, might seem far removed from oc- 
cupational adjustment. But all of these things, and many more, 
are included in today’s conception of a complete guidance program. 











We Should Study the South 
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HE RECENT and widespread interest in the South and its 
g pee is no accident. For many years scholars have been 
patiently accumulating facts about the realities and tensions of 
Southern life and institutions. We have now reached the period 
of synthesis, and scarcely a month passes without the publication 
of a new book or brochure dealing with the South or some of its 
problems. 

These publications indicate that the South is a region of great 
potential promise from the standpoint of its people, its cultural 
heritage, and its natural resources. They also indicate just as clearly 
that this generation must begin to solve certain grave social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems if the promise of the South is to 
be realized. 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 


The existence of these problems is denied by no one who has 
studied the South, but the methods of solution are the subject of 
intense controversy. One group would have us cling to an agrarian 
way of life, while another advocates industrialization on a scale 
comparable with that of the Northeast. Many of our leaders be- 
lieve that it is impossible for the South to solve its problems with- 
out generous subsidies from the Federal government for many 
social purposes. Other leaders believe that the Federal government 
should confine itself to correcting certain laws that discriminate 
against the South and leave us alone to work out our own salva- 
tion. Between these extremes there are almost as many inter- 
mediate views as there are students of Southern problems. 

Regardless of whether the South is the nation’s “economic prob- 
lem number one” in the last throes of degeneracy and incapable 
of self-regeneration, or whether it is “God’s chosen land” needing 
only to rid itself of absentee landlords from without and carpet- 
baggers from within, one fact is certain. The greatest immediate 
need of the South is a genuine realization by the rank and file of 
our citizens that we actually have some problems. 

The South will remain an academic problem for the scholars 
and a football for the politicians as long as the great mass of our 
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people remain uninformed. The incentives for solution must have 
a popular basis. Neither benevolent despots nor benevolent demo- 
crats disturb the status quo voluntarily. If we are to improve the 
conditions of Southern life there must be a concerted attack on 
this problem of enlightening our people. It is a campaign that 
should enlist all of the agencies for moulding public opinion—the 
press, radio, civic organizations, churches, political parties, parent- 
teacher associations, and the schools and colleges. 


THE SCHOOLS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 


The schools are responsible for one of the most strategic posi- 
tions in this campaign of enlightenment. Throughout the South 
we are on the verge of far-reaching changes in both our public 
school organization and curriculum. Before these changes are 
made the needs and problems of the South should be analyzed and 
studied carefully by both teachers and administrators. The courses 
of study in the social studies need to be completely revised and 
much of the present academic and sentimental content replaced 
with dynamic and vitalized materials dealing with the South and 
its place in the nation. Broad units of work should be provided 
throughout the course of study, and one semester of the senior 
year in the high school might be devoted to a systematic study of 
Southern problems. 

The social studies are not the only subjects in the curriculum 
which should be affected by this new content. Southern problems 
cut across the entire curriculum in all of its social, cultural, scien- 
tific, and vocational aspects. All teachers and all pupils should 
be able to discuss intelligently such problems as the following: 

What are the population problems of the South? Do we really 
possess a rich heritage in our natural resources? Is the South’s 
best land being rapidly wasted by erosion? Are Southern farmers 
gradually sinking into a condition of hopeless peasantry? Why 
do so many of our most ambitious and enterprising young people 
leave the South? Are we exploited by absentee owners of our 
industries and natural resources? Do tariff laws and freight rates 
discriminate against the South? Why are such institutional serv- 
ices as schools, libraries, and public health so deficient in the 
South? Why is the average standard of living in the South little 
more than one-half as high as that for the rest of the nation? 


SELECTED Books ABOUT THE SOUTH 


The list of books given below will be of particular interest to 
teachers and school executives who desire to become better in- 
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formed about Southern problems. It includes scholarly studies 
such as Odum’s Southern Regions of the United States and 
Vance’s Human Geography of the South; journalistic accounts 
such as Daniels’ A Southerner Discovers the South and Webb's 
Divided We Stand; and interpretative accounts such as Johnson's 
The Wasted Land and the National Emergency Council’s Report 
to the President. Those which would be the most useful addi- 
tions to the high school library for use in social studies classes are 
indicated with an asterisk. 


Couch, W. T. (ed.). Culture in the South. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1934. Pp. xiv + 720. $4.00. 

Daniels, Jonathan W. A Southerner Discovers the South. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. viii + ‘346. $3.00. 

Hawk, Emory. Economic History of the South. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1934. Pp. xvii + 557. $5.00. 

*Johnson, C. S., Embree, E. R., and Alexander, W. W. The Collapse of Cot- 
ton Tenancy. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1935. 
Pp. ix + 80. 35¢. 

*Johnson, Gerald W. The Wasted Land. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1937. Pp. vi + 110. $1.50. 

*Kendrick, B. B., and Arnett, A. M. The South Looks at Its Past. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. viii + 200. $2.00. 

*National Emergency Council. Report to the President: On the Economic 
Conditions of the South. Washington: United States Information Serv- 
ice. 1938. Pp. 64. Free. (Address: 1405 G Street N.W. Washington, 
D. C.) 

*Nixon, H. C. Forty Acres and Steel Mules. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1938. Pp. vii + 98. $2.50. 

Odum, H. W. Southern Regions of the United States. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. xi + 650. $4.00. 

Raper, Arthur F. Preface to Peasantry. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. xiii+ 450. $3.50. 

*Vance, R. B. Human Geography of the South. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1932 and 1935. Pp. xvii + 600. $2.50. 

*Webb, Walter Prescott. Divided We Stand: The Crisis of a Frontierless De- 
mocracy. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 1937.. Pp. vii + 239. 
$2.50. 





A Yes-Committee? 


I glory in a fine school committee. I don’t want a yes-com- 
mittee, instead I value constructive criticism at all times. A one- 
man administration is not my idea of teaching our children de- 
mocracy by example. My personal feelings or the personal feeling 
of any member of the school committee must always be subordi- 
nated to the best interests of our school children.—William B. Ap- 
pleton, Superintendent of Schools, Leominster, Mass. 




















English Column 


Conducted by Preston C. FARRAR 





Aims of the Teaching of Literature 


to become so absorbed in the particular part or detail he is 
teaching that he quite loses sight of what should be the chief aims 
of teaching the subject at all. In no other subject I think, is this 
danger more real or more constant than it is in English. Perhaps, 
then, it may be worth our while in this article, as it is very often 
worth while for the individual teacher in his daily work, to go 
back to first principles and consider the aims of the teaching of 
literature in high schools. 

In order that we may look at the matter rather broadly, let 
us list the various aims or purposes that have been advocated by 
teachers or writers as desirable or legitimate. To avoid the con- 
fusion of ideas into which some writers on the topic have fallen, 
let us limit our list to aims of teaching literature; for the aims 
of the teacher and those of the pupil reader are often not the 
same. Their problems are different and are looked at from differ- 
ent points of view. 

The following list includes in substance, I think, all the aims 
that have been advocated as important in the last fifty years, though 
these ideas and minor variations of them have been expressed 
in many different ways. If readers object to the subordinate posi- 
tions given to some of the ideas listed below, they will realize, I 
am sure, that it is impossible to make a list of distinct and coordi- 
nate aims; for one aim may be the means by which another is 
attained or a result that follows from its attainment. 


I: THE teaching of many subjects it is very easy for the teacher 


1. To develop in pupils the habit of reading good literature. This 
involves as means or subsidiary aim 

a. Developing ability to enjoy good literature. This involves 
developing ability to appreciate—to distinguish good from 

poor literature. 
2. To develop in pupils the ability to understand what they read. 
a. To increase the speed at which they can read and under- 
stand. 
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. To increase their knowledge and appreciation of life and hu- 
man character and their ability to understand and deal with the 
people about them. 

- To increase their knowledge and appreciation of the physical 
world and of other arts than literature. 

a. Sharpening their sense impressions and increasing their 
capacity to enjoy beauty of whatever kind. 

. To stimulate their emotions and increase their capacity for 
feeling. 

. To stimulate their imaginations. 

. To develop their ability to think clearly and logically not only 
about the material contained in books but about the problems 
and ideas they must deal with in life. 

. To inculcate ideals and develop and strengthen moral standards. 

. To aid pupils in increasing their power of expression. 

. To increase their knowledge of the contents of books. 

. To increase their knowledge of authors and of the history and 
development of literary art. 

. To establish permanent intellectual interests. 


That is quite a varied and formidable looking list. And the 
surprising thing about it is that it is possible to teach literature 
in such different ways as to make almost any one of these aims 
paramount. In fact, I have little doubt that within the present 
century almost every aim on the list has been championed by 
some teachers as the most important. Let us see whether we can 
reach any conclusions about their relative importance, for there 
can be little doubt that the great majority of teachers will agree 
that they differ widely in value. In doing so we shall probably 
find ourselves giving some consideration to ways by which they can 
be attained. 

If we infer teachers’ aims from the methods they use, it is very 
evident that there have been and still are many teachers of English 
who regard the tenth aim as the chief one to be attained. Many 
teachers used to spend most of their classroom time in trying to 
find out whether their pupils remembered the content of the as- 
signed lesson in literature. Many still have a tendency to do this. 
As if literature were a body of information to be learned and 
remembered! Probably most teachers who have taught for a num- 
ber of years have at some time in their career been guilty of over- 
stressing this side of their work. 

Of course something is to be said in favor of giving a certain 
amount of attention to this aim. If a lesson is assigned for home 
reading, it is necessary that the teacher should know whether pupils 
have read the assignment or not. It is desirable for him to know 
whether his pupils remember what they read, very desirable to 
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develop in them the power to remember what they read, and quite 
necessary to develop the habit of regular and industrious study. 
But to make the recitation in literature nothing but a quiz on 
content is to defeat what most thinking teachers will consider the 
chief aims of the study. And such a practice is entirely unneces- 
sary. Frequent very brief fact tests requiring only three or four 
minutes to answer and given at the beginning of the period will 
give the teacher fuller and more accurate information about the 
preparation the class has made than an entire period of quizzing. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose the class has been assigned for read- 
ing at home the first part of the first scene of the second act of 
Julius Caesar. The following question will let the teacher know 
whether pupils have read the assignment with reasonable care: 
What three suggestions made by other conspirators did Brutus 
object to? Pupils can answer it in seven words— 


1. Taking an oath 
2. Admitting Cicero 
3. Killing Antony 


To test on the second part of the same scene, one might ask: What 
request did Portia make of Brutus after the conspirators had gone? 
Did he agree to do what she asked? 

Such tests can be read and rated very quickly. If the test is 


worded in the right way, the answers can be rated accurately by 
the pupils. The first test given above can be answered easily by 
the average class in three minutes and the papers marked by pupils 
in two more. Simple as this type of test is, it should be made out 
with great care. If the teacher yields to the temptation to ask 
many questions or questions that call for answers of some length 
or that pupils cannot rate quickly without help, much of the 
period will be used, and the very purpose of the device will be 
defeated. The teacher may use, if he wishes, some of the objective 
test forms, such as the multiple choice or completion types. But 
there is no need of his doing so. 

The essential thing is that the tests be brief and quickly an- 
swerable and that they be given very frequently. Pupils should 
be led to expect them every day. One other caution: teachers 
should be on their guard, especially with younger pupils, against 
asking test questions on unimportant details. That type of ques- 
tion in daily tests will lead to the wrong kind of reading, reading 
that is not enjoyable. With advanced classes when they are read- 
ing more difficult matter, it is desirable, of course, to test frequently 
for intelligent understanding of the meaning. The great advan- 
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tage of the brief test on content is that it leaves seven eighths of 
the class time free for more valuable and more enjoyable work. 

I am inclined to think that the great stress that has been put 
on memory of content in literature has been due not so much to 
any conviction in the teacher’s mind about the value of remember- 
ing facts as to ignorance or uncertainty about the purposes of 
literary study. If one does not know why he is teaching literature, 
the easiest and most obvious thing for him to do is to follow the 
method used (too much, of course) in information subjects. 

And this uncertainty of aim, I feel sure, has often been due to 
the fact that many persons have undertaken to teach English with- 
out any aptitude for it, with no better reason than that they were 
not qualified to teach anything else. Unfortunately, administrative 
officers have too often been more or less responsible for this situa- 
tion. I recall a high school principal who insisted on having 
mathematicians to teach mathematics and scientists to teach science. 
“But anybody,” he used to say, “can teach English. Why not? 
It's his native tongue.” So anybody can, if there is nothing to it 
but finding out whether pupils remember what they have read. 


(To be Continued) 





Curriculum Revision at Little Rock 


At Little Rock, Arkansas, curriculum revision goes on apace. 
Ten experimental classes at the junior high school level are at- 
tempting to develop a superior plan for integrating instruction 
in social studies and English. Four additional classes in remedial 
reading were put in operation this year in the junior high schools. 
Also, courses in functional mathematics in grades VII and VIII in 
which is eliminated much of the non-functional drill material 
work. 





In the State of Washington, school buses are used to include 
the whole Pacific Northwest into the curriculum. Tours are made 
to the Grand Coulee Dam, the fisheries, the national forests, paper 
mills and other factories, apple growing regions, as well as the 
many other geological, civic, and industrial places which serve to 
educate young people. 





I have discovered that students are more concerned with learn- 
ing for earning than yearning for learning.—Professor Moore, Har- 
vard University. 








Mathematics Column 
Conducted by H. F. MuNcH 





Some High Lights of the National Council 
Meetings at Williamsburg, Va. 


HE MEETINGS of the National Council of the Teachers of 

Mathematics at Williamsburg on December 29 and go are 
now a matter of history. They were well attended, yet not as many 
of the readers of THe Hicu ScHoot JouRNAL were in attendance 
as we should liked to have seen. Hence it might be well to give 
some of the high lights of the meetings and of our visit to Williams- 
burg. 

We were in Williamsburg, one of the earliest capitals in Amer- 
ica, a part of which has been restored to its colonial grandeur 
through funds contributed by John D. Rockefeller. As the 
visitor stands at the capitol and looks west up the Duke of Gloster 
Street, he sees the Christopher Wren building of the College of 
William and Mary at the end of the street. There were also the 
Raleigh Tavern, the Old Court House, the Old Powder Horn, 
the Ludwell-Paradise House, the Royal Governor’s Mansion and 
the Old “Gaol,” in fact everything, inside as well as out, just as 
it was two hundred years ago when some of Black Beard’s pirates 
were tried and hung there. While this may seem out of place in 
an educational journal, nevertheless it was one of the high lights 
of our trip to Williamsburg and it was educational. 

Friday morning at g:o00, the National Council had two meet- 
ings. One had as its central theme, “Arithmetic and its Teach- 
ing.” The other was concerned with “Secondary School Mathe- 
matics.” 

In the arithmetic section, the first paper was presented by T. 
G. Foran of Catholic University and was entitled “An Experi- 
mental Study of the Relation of Home Work to Achievement in 
Arithmetic.” ‘The conclusion reached was that home work by 
pupils resulted in very little gain in achievement. H. E. Bery 
spoke on “Some Preliminary Considerations Relating to Arithmetic 
in the High School.” Various reasons were given why arithmetic 
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should be made a part of the high school curriculum. It was em- 
phasized that the arithmetic offered here was not to be a rehashing 
of that usually taught in the elementary school but new work that 
would prepare the pupil to meet the problems of life. B. R. Buck- 
ingham, Editor, Ginn & Co., presented “The Contribution of 
Arithmetic to a Liberal Education.” Here an appeal was made to 
educators and teachers to develop arithmetical literacy. The idea 
was advanced that pupils must not merely acquire skill in com- 
putation but must develop power to reason which will be accom- 
panied by speed and accuracy. 

In the Secondary School mathematics section Herbert Rebarker 
of Eastern Carolina Teachers College presented the first paper on 
“Meaningful Mathematics.” Mr. Rebarker gave emphasis to such 
often reiterated ideas that we teachers of mathematics must hu- 
manize mathematics, that we must make it meaningful to the 
child, we must interpret the work of the school in terms of life’s 
situations, that the child should not be made to conform to the 
school but the school should be made to conform to the life of 
the child. He maintained that we should teach the child mathe- 
matics when he feels the need of mathematics, that learning is 
motivated when the child feels the need for that particular bit of 
knowledge, that we should differentiate between incidental and 
accidental teaching. At the close of the address this question was 
asked, “How can we create in the minds of forty or fifty pupils 
this urge to know Mathematics?” The answer was simply that we 
must do it. However, we were not told how to do it. 

The next paper was presented by Francis G. Langford, of the 
University of Virginia on “An Analytic Study of High School Plane 
Geometry.” He advanced the notion that we were shifting our 
aims from knowing the facts of plane geometry to developing 
ability to reason. He gave the results of a study which he had 
made based on the judgments of a considerable number of judges. 
He concluded that the number of basic theorems and constructions 
of plane geometry could be reduced to probably sixty-eight or so 
and that this reduction would permit the spending of more time 
on originals, giving more than one proof for a theorem or exercise 
or even the study of solid geometry. 

H. L. Hartung, University of Chicago, gave a preliminary re- 
port upon a study which he is making. He spoke on “The Evalua- 
tion of Achievement in High School Mathematics.” The study 
which Dr. Hartung is making is evidently scientific and far-reach- 
ing in its scope. When he is through he should be able to throw 
light on many of the problems on which we mathematics teachers 
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would like to have the answer. It is to be hoped the full report 
of his study will be made available to mathematics teachers in 
convenient form when his work is completed. 

The last address of the morning session was given by Dr. K. P. 
Williams of the University of Indiana, Chairman of the Joint 
Commission on the “Place of Mathematics in Modern Education.” 
He pointed out the difficulties the Commission was having in 
agreeing about the place mathematics should hold, that both the 
preliminary reports already issued (the one issued in April 1938 
and the other in midsummer of the same year) are the result of 
many compromises. He made it clear that the Commission wel- 
comed suggestions and criticisms from classroom mathematics 
teachers and others who are interested in this phase of education. 

Friday P.M. the Mathematical Association of America and the 
National Council held a joint session on the general theme of 
teacher training in the field of mathematics. A. A. Bennett of 
Brown University presented “A Mathematics Teacher’s Views on 
Teacher Training.” He gave expression to the idea that so often 
those who enter the profession of teaching are not as outstanding 
in personality and ability as they should be. He expressed it some- 
thing like this, that those who can’t do teach while those who can 
do, do other things than teach. He urged that some way be devised 
by which young people with splendid personalities and outstand- 
ing ability might be selected to become the teachers of our youth. 
Of course it is evident that so long as young people of splendid 
personality and outstanding ability can enter other professions 
where their financial returns will be so much more than in teach- 
ing, just so long few such young people will take up teaching as a 
profession. 

F. L. Wren of Peabody College spoke on “The Professional 
Preparation of Teachers of Mathematics.” After defining a pro- 
fession and professional preparation he enumerated the ideas which 
should be component parts of a mathematics teacher’s preparation 
as follows: 

. A good general education and broad experience. 

. A philosophy of education. 

. A definite idea of the contribution he may make by teaching 
mathematics. 

. A mastery of his subject matter field. 

5. A definite notion of how he mastered it. 

. A mastery of the technique of getting others to master it. 

He made a number of suggestions that would improve mathe- 
matics instruction. Three of them are as follows: 
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1. Recognize mathematics teaching as a special type of teaching, 
and let only those teach mathematics who are adequately 
trained for the job. 

. Build up a professional attitude among those who teach 
mathematics. 

. Build up a better attitude toward mathematics by getting 
superintendents, principals and others to see the value of 
mathematics in the educative process. 


R. L. Morton of Ohio University spoke on “Mathematics in 
the Training of Arithmetic Teachers.” He advocated setting up 
in our teacher training institutions special courses in mathematics 
that would give them mastery of those phases of the subject that 
would give them the knoweldge they should have. He went so 
far as to advocate giving mathematics courses at the high school 
level in these teacher training institutions and giving those who 
were required to take them, college credit. There was apparently 
considerable objection by members of the audience to giving col- 
lege credit for such work. 

One came away from the meetings with a feeling that the cause 
of mathematics and its proficient teaching would be greatly aug- 
mented if the suggestions made at the Williamsburg meetings were 
put into practice in educating the youth of today. 





Pertinent Pamphlet 


School Use of Visual Aids, Cline M. Coon, Bulletin, 1938, No. 
4, 68 pp. United States Office of Education. 10 cents. This 
pamphlet, just released for distribution, has a sub-title, “An In- 
terpretative Study of the Data Collected in the National Survey of 
Visual Instruction in Elementary and Secondary Schools.” The 
four chapter headings are: (1) Visual Aids in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, (2) Objects, Specimens, and Models, (3) Still Pic- 
tures and Graphic Presentations, (4) Motion Pictures. Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant Commissioner of Education, writing in the Fore- 
word, says: “This particular bulletin, will, I believe, be definitely 
suggestive to school officials and teachers interested in initiating a 
program or in extending and developing one now under way in 
which the use of visual aids is an important part.” 





Information is the raw material of knowledge, and knowledge 
is the beginning of wisdom but not more than that.—Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 





Some Helpful Hints 


The following articles have been selected from other educa- 
tional magazines because of their excellent treatment of some spe- 
cial topic or pertinent subject of interest to high school principals 
and teachers. 


A suggestion—the reader might check through these to see if 
one or more invite his attention to aid in some special interest 
or activity which might be developed in his school. If the ones 
you would like to get are not available in your professional library, 
or among fellow staff members, a sample copy might be secured, 
or purchased, from the publisher. 


1. “The School Carnival.” Troy A. Snyder. The Clearing House. 
13: 160-163. November, 1938. 


Explains in some detail how a cooperative school carnival was successfully 
planned and carried out in the Harbor High School, Ashtabula, Ohio (en- 
rollment—543 pupils). Net profit $407.76. Should be very helpful to any 
high school planning a school carnival. 


2. “The Perennial Annual Blossoms Out.” Betty Longenecker. 
The School Executive. 58: 21-23. December, 1938. 


Explains how a small high school in Pennsylvania went about the job of 
preparing a live yearbook of the modern “picture-book” type. Should prove 
useful for any high school in undertaking to “modernize” its Annual. 


3. “Bookkeeping and Accounting in the School Cafeteria.” Dor- 
othea F. Behm. The School Executive. 58: 12-15. January, 


1939. 

Gives in concise manner, with accompanying illustrations of various forms 
used, a plan for keeping accounts in the management of a school cafeteria. 
Should prove especially helpful to high school principals in setting up an 
efficient plan for the business management of this unit of the school system. 


4. “Can Parents Judge the Schools?” W. H. Reals. The Clear- 

ing House. 13: 99-103. October, 1938. 

This report sets forth the results obtained from a questionnaire answered 
by 204 parents of high school pupils in three different types of Illinois com- 
munities. Only parents who themselves had completed at least a high school 
education were included. Of fourteen commonly mentioned values resulting 
from a high school education, general improvement of the mind was listed 
by 88%, slightly more than the 79% who listed “making for better citizenship” 
as next highest. This article has special significance in regard to curriculum 
changes, since most of these parents seemed to be well satisfied with the sub- 
jects of study as they now are. ? 
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5. “Vocational Training in One Small High School.” R. E. C. 
McDougall. The American School Board Journal. 97: 42-43. 
December, 1938. 

A concise outline of the plan for cooperative vocational education in a 


small Ohio town; details of organization and operation of plan are given by 
Superintendent of Schools McDougall. 


6. “High School Graduates Estimates of Subject Values.” Arnold 
M. Christiansen. The Clearing House. 13: 228-32. Decem- 
ber, 1938. 

The ranking of 2125 high school graduates after one to five years of high 
school subjects in relative order as “Most Beneficial” and “Least Beneficial.” 


7. Progress of Curriculum Development in Alabama.” W. Mor- 
rison McCall. Curriculum Journal. 10: 29-31. January, 1939. 
A brief description of a most challenging and forward-looking state program 


of curriculum reorganization; tests with brief descriptive bulletins have been 
published and others are in preparation. 


8. “The Staff Clinic in the Pupil-Personnel Program.” Milton 
Hahn. School Review. XLVII: 32-36. January, 1939. 
Advocates the use of the staff clinic in the guidance program of a school 


for such purposes as clarifying thinking, and to aid in analyzing and diagnosing 
problem cases and data. 


g. “The Perennial Problem of the Ill-Prepared.” Arthur Palmer 
Hudson. The English Journal (College Edition). XXVII: 
723-733. November, 1938. 

A bit of history on the subject and a detailed exposition of the plan 


followed in the University of North Carolina English Department for grouping 
freshman students into ability groups. Possible solutions are suggested. 


Science Essay Prize 


Essay contests have undoubtedly reached the saturation point 
in the high schools, but the prize awarded by the North Carolina 
Academy of Science for an essay in the field of science should have 
an appeal for science students. 

The award of a number of books, of an approximate value of 
$25.00, selected with the interests of the successful contestant in 
mind should form the nucleus of a small private library. 

The essasys are restricted this year to the fields of biology, phys- 
ical geography, and such other subjects as are treated in general 
science except physics and chemistry. They must be submitted on 
or before March 22. For full details as to the conditions under 
which essays may be submitted write Dr. H. L. Blomquist, Secretary 
of the North Carolina Academy at Duke University. 








Reviews of Recent Books 





Books for Classroom Use 


Knowing Yourself and Others. Donatp McLean. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1938. Pp. xix + 267. $1.40. 


The author states that the purpose of his book is to impress upon students 
and readers the fact that their character, happiness, and success depend on 
their achieving a proper balance between their desires for recognition, love, 
and security. 

However, he does more than that. He gives suggestions as to how this 
balance may best be obtained. The book is written in a style that should 
appeal to any boy or girl, and, at the same time, it is organized in such a 
manner that it should prove a boon to teachers and mothers who are doing 
guidance work. 

The bibliography and suggestions for activities to be used in connection 
with “Knowing Yourself and Others” are exceptionally good and the book 
should prove a helpful addition to any school library. 

ATHLEIN BENTON. 


Grammaire Simple et Lectures Faciles. PETER SAMMARTINO and 
Roy E. Mosuer. New York: Harper Bros. 1938. Pp. iv + 422. 
$1.40. 

In this text the authors attempt to present the material so that the pupil, 
especially the non-academic, will be interested in the subject. “Grammar is 
reduced to the simplest forms and presented in digestible doses.” 

The book is well planned for pupils who are not planning to go to col- 
lege, but for those who do it would be better to choose another type of text. 
There are numerous passages in English containing the cultural material. 
(Isn’t this being a bit overdone in present-day texts?) Mechanically the book 
is excellent. 

There is no mention of “pronunciation” in the book. Especially since the 
authors recommend the oral approach, something should have been included 
about pronunciation. But for this lack, the general structure and approach 
to the learning of the subject are very satisfactory. 

Huco Gipvz. 


Retailing. G. Henry Ricuert. New York: The Gregg Publishing 
Company. 1938. Pp. iv+ 425. $2.00. 
This volume is designed as a suitable text for a course in Retailing or as 
a supplementary text in a course in General Business or Home Economics. 
The material is developed in a logical manner, covering the history of re- 
tailing; the four divisions of store work; information regarding merchandising, 
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pricing, stock turnover, and merchandise control; the actual process of retail 
store selling; the training, hiring, and supervision of retail store employees; 
and the management of the finances of a retail store. 

The questions, problems, and projects presented at the end of each chap- 
ter are vital and the illustrations are designed both to stimulate interest and 
to make a lasting impression on the reader. 

ATHLEIN BENTON. 


Adventures with Living Things. E izABeTH KROEBER and WALTER 
H. Wotrr. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 1938. Pp. xiii + 798. 
$1.96. 

This is one of the best and most interesting of recent biology texts. 

The book is in three parts, the first giving simple orientation as to the 
variety and general classification of living things on earth; the second, devel- 
oping an understanding of the processes of living and growing; and the third, 
under the title, “Great Generalizations of Biology,” treating successively such 
topics as the unity of life; the balance among organisms and in relation to 
the materials of the environment; the presence and effects of constant change; 
and the interplay and functioning of heredity and environment. This seems 
an excellent order of treatment. The style of the text is clear and simple, 
and the terminology as a rule not excessive. Particularly good use is made 
of the legends accompanying illustrations to bring these and the text proper 
into right relationship, as well as to call attention to safeguards in experi- 
menting, and in interpreting observations. The text of each problem is un- 
broken except by references to exercises, directions for which are given, to- 
gether with “Problems for classroom discussion,” “Activities for the junior 
biologist,” and “Good books to read,” at its end. The last of each set of dis- 
cussion questions is designed as a summary of the problem, or unit, to which 
it is appended. In these teaching helps the book seems exceptionally strong. 
The health side of biology is adequately covered. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Hispanic Civilization. Water J. MuLLER (edited by Roy E. 
Mosher). New York: Globe Book Co. 1938. Pp. vi + 122. 
8oc. 


This is a little book giving information about Spanish speaking countries, 
in English. 


Primer Librito de Lectura. Brn DascnH and Noan ABRAMOQITZ 
(supervised by Clara L. Mufioz). New York: Globe Book Co. 
1938. Pp. viii + 165 +15. $1.08. 

This is a reader for early reading, containing a mixture of material, such 
as riddles, exercises, anecdotes, etc. There are about 118 pages of this, and 
about 50 pages of Hispanic Civilization in English. 


Le Frangais Expliqué. Avsert L. Cru. New York: Silver Burdett 
Company. 1938. Pp. ix+195+ 220. $1.16. 


The author states in the “Foreword” that “This book is intended for stu- 
dents who have successfully completed one year of French. It is not a gram- 
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mar, or a composition book, or a ‘reader’ in the general sense. It tries to 
combine under one cover all the different aspects of the language which 
lead to a fair knowledge of the language as it is spoken today.” 

Mechanically this is one of the most attractive books the reviewer has seen 
in some time. The type is clear, the pages not crowded, and the numerous 
drawings uncommonly attractive. There are ten well chosen songs that are 
not too hackneyed through inclusion in most texts. 

For teachers who use the oral approach to reading this should prove a 


most helpful text. 
Huco Gipvuz. 


Books for Professional Use 


How to Teach. Craupe C. Crawrorp. Los Angeles: Southern 
California School Book Depository. 1938. Pp. 511. $2.50. 


The author admits in his preface that this book on upper grade and high 
school teaching methods “doesn’t say the final word on the subject. If it did, 
there wouldn’t be anything to put into later volumes.” 

While the statement may be more literally true than the figurative state- 
ment might have intended to imply, yet the book has several things to com- 
mend its use. It is written in popular style because “I have been writing to 
the collegiate crowd instead of to the professors.” Each of the twenty-seven 
chapters deals with various aspects of the teaching job. The treatment is con- 
cise and to the point, with catchy illustrations and quotations to hold the in- 
terest of students. 

The book leaves something to be desired for a complete treatment of the 
subject, but will find a helpful place in the extensive list of books in this 


field. 
, RoBEN J. MAASKE. 


Barr, A. S., BuRTON, WILLIAM H., and BRUECKNER, LEO J. Super- 
vision: Principles and Practices in the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 1938. 
Pp. vili + 981. $4.00. 

Produced by the joint efforts of three men who for years have been close 
students and prolific writers in various aspects of supervision, this volume con- 
tains a wealth of material on its subject. Written from the point of view 
that supervision is discussed best in connection with learning, the discussions 
fall into four divisions. 

Part I, 158 pages, “The Background of Modern Supervision,” is concerned 
with different modern philosophies of supervision and the attitudes and needs 
of teachers, factors and forces which have influenced supervision thinking, 
organization of the staff for supervision, and planning for supervision. 

The second and largest division, 420 pages, not only describes procedures 
which may be employed in the study of the objectives of the school and its 
program, of the pupil and pupil growth, of the teacher as a force in learn- 
ing, and the materials of instruction, but it supplies also much important 
material on these topics themselves as background for supervision. 

In Part III, 215 pages, additional supervisory procedures are described in 
their relation to “The Improvement of the Interest, Attitudes and Work Hab- 
its of the Pupil,” “The Improvement of Teachers in Service,” “The Improve- 
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ment of Curriculum and Courses of Study,” and “The Improvement of Ma- 
terials of Instruction and the Socio-Physical Environment.” Part III differs 
from Part II in that in the latter attention is given to the study of the educa- 
tional situation, materials and the learner, while in Part III the attention is 
focused upon the improvement of the educational situation and procedures. 

The last section, 176 pages, “Improvement of the Means, Methods and 
Outcomes of Supervision,” is concerned primarily with the evaluation and im- 
provement of supervision and the place of research in supervision. 

It is a small encyclopedia on supervision. On the average there is almost a 
footnote reference to the page. The very large majority of investigations in the 
field of supervision are brought to the attention of the reader. 

The discussions are not written from any peculiar or ultra-modern philoso- 
phy of education which might impair their usefulness in schools of the con- 
ventional type. In general it leans toward the objective approach, though 
here and there are traces of “progressive” and “society improving” thinking. 

The style in which the writing is done is direct, clear, and descriptive. It 
is nowhere thrilling nor highly seasoned with interest generating speech. ‘To 
one not really interested in supervision it might seem prosaic and it is, if 
one does not read anything more in that term than its usual connotation. 

All in all the book is one upon which the authors should be congratulated 
and one which everyone attempting supervision in any real way should read 
and keep. Written not especially for either the elementary school or the 
high school it serves both fields well. Its huge size, nearly a thousand pages, 
need not discourage anyone. One may skim or skip where detail is found 
beyond the needs or the interests of the reader or where familiar ground is 
being traversed. For most of us, however, at least a review of these materials 
in relation to supervision will not be time or effort wasted. Let us hope also 
that we have passed the period in which many authors and publishers thought 
it wise to publish only short, sketchy professional volumes for teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators in training and in service. 

Harv R. Douctass. 


Social Interpretation: Principles and Practices of Community and 
Public-School Interpretation. ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. 1938. Pp. viii + 
485. $3.00. 

The author, who published a work in the same field in 1927 (Public School 
Relations), has taken a distinct step forward in this volume in pointing the 
way toward a new concept in the interpretation of the schools to the public. 

Essentially, it is a treatment of underlying principles, basic functions, and 
general procedures with which the school as a social institution should be 
definitely concerned. Part I presents a philosophy or “point of view”; Part 
II, policies and principles; Part III, institutional agents; and Part IV, com- 
munity agencies. 

The worth of the book lies not in an exposition of practical techniques 
and specific procedures for public-school interpretation, but rather in pointing 
thinking toward the principles and policies underlying a continuing program 
of successful social interpretation of the school as a social institution. As such 
it fills a unique and leading place in present-day literature in this field. 

Rospen J. MAASKE. 





